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Easter’s Gladness 


HE world is bright with Easter gladness. We feel it in the 

balmy air and warm sunshine, we hear it in the rustle of new 
green leaves, in the bleating of baby lambs. The birds sing it 
and it is in the laughter of children. 

Sometimes it would seem that Easter means sweet music and 
Easter lilies in our churches, new clothes, candy eggs, and Easter 
rabbits. It brings these things, but it has a deeper meaning. 

The first Easter was the fulfillment of a promise. When Jesus 
talked with His disciples at the Last Supper, He told them that 
He was to be crucified, but that on the third day He would rise 
again. The disciples could understand that Jesus could be cruci 
fied because other men had been, but since no man had ever 
resurrected his own body from the grave, they could not really 
understand how Jesus could resurrect His body and return to 
them in three days. Jesus, the man of flesh could not, but Jesu 
Christ, the spiritual Son of God could. It was the Spirit, the 
Christ, in Jesus that made it possible for Him to turn the wate 
into wine at the wedding feast, to feed the multitudes, to raise 
Lazarus from the dead, and to resurrect His own body. 

The disciples did not really understand this until the Maste 
arose from the grave. Then they remembered that He had told 
them that He would return to them and that He had also said 
that they too could do the things that He did, and even greater. 

Their hearts sang for joy that first Easter morning. The be- 
loved Master they had mourned as dead had risen from the 
grave! Our heart sings with joy this glad Easter morning, for by 
His resurrection Jesus Christ proved that the spirit of God within 
us is able not only to heal our body but to give us life everlasting. 
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Easter 


By Louise Abney 


I think that Easter bunnies 
Are lots and lots of fun; 
And I like candy Easter eggs, 
Every colored one! 


I like tiny Easter chicks 
And downy ducklings too; 
And so-tall Easter lilies 


ic and 


Easter And flowers of every hue. 


Jesus I like my brand-new Easter dress 
n that ra rf CF ——-— With lace and ribbons on it, 
Annd oh, I like especially 

My little Easter bonnet! 
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Evelyns 
Easter 
Bonnet 


By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 


A FAINT feeling of 
uneasiness crept 
into ten-year-old Evelyn 
Ann’s heart as_ she 
watched her mother 
count out the money 
into her eager palm. 
Perhaps she had insist- 
ed too much on the new 
Easter bonnet. She re- 
membered her mother’s 
shabby year-before-last 
hat and her worn suit 
from three seasons ago 
spread out on the bed 
at home. Perhaps if 


e ik “Now be careful not to 


she had not begged so 
for the blue straw sailor 
from the Modette Hat Shop, her mother could 
have used this money from the week’s eggs and 
cream to buy a new hat for herself. 

“Heaven knows she needs one!” Evelyn 
thought. “Hers will probably be the oldest hat in 
church tomorrow morning.” 

“Dollar ninety-eight, and four cents for tax,” 
Mother said. “Now be careful not to lose it,” 
she warned. “We'll meet you at the feedstore.” 
She went off quickly with James and Janet, the 
twins, in tow. 

Evelyn watched her hurry down the block with 
the five-year-olds, then she turned toward the hat- 
shop, and the blue sailor she had dreamed of 
all week. Her heart should have felt as light 
and airy as the white clouds bobbing in the bright 


lose it,” Mother warned. 


Pictures by 
Dorothy Wagstaft 


April sky, but for some reason it lay as leaden 
and heavy as the assortment of coins in her 


palm. 


She tried to imagine herself in the wide- 
brimmed sailor with the pretty white streamers, 
but she found that the only picture her mind 
could mirror was that of her mother in the old 
shabby suit and the leftover hat that was lop- 


sided from wear. - 


“Mrs. Morton wears nicer clothes to do her 
marketing in,” she thought. “Why she wouldn't 
think of going to church on Easter Sunday in 
such an outfit.” She had just caught sight of 
Helen Morton’s mother in the Saturday crowd 


ahead of her. Helen was Evelyn Ann’s best 


friend. 
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“Oh, I don’t know 

| why Mother can’t be 
like other women!” 
She groaned to her- 
self. “All she thinks 
of is work and save. 
Why can’t she be 
like Mrs. Morton or 
Mrs. James or Mrs. 
Oliver?” 


ized suddenly that 
she was ashamed, 
terribly ashamed of 
her well-meaning, 
hard-working moth- 
er. She envied Helen 
Morton, whose 
mother taught in the 
high school, and 
Ethel James whose 
mother was a girl- 
scout leader, and 
Margery Oliver 
whose mother was 
church organist. 
Every girl in the fifth grade had a mother to be 
proud of except she, Evelyn Ann Scanton! 
Why, Gloria Barton’s mother, who was head of 
the local Red Cross, had even been chosen 
“Model Mother of 1945” in the contest held 
yearly at Saint Luke’s church. She had been 
crowned on Mother’s Day and had been given a 
blue ribbon and a silver plaque. 

“It’s Mother’s own fault,” Evelyn thought as 
she stopped before the window of the Modette 
Hatshop. “She could get out and do things and 
have pretty clothes, if she just would. We could 
be living with Grandmother while Daddy’s away 
instead of hanging onto that tiresome farm!” 
As she stopped, her eyes caught eagerly at the 
blue sailor which still held the spotlight in the 
middle of the window. All week long she had 
worried that it might have been sold since she 
had looked at it the Saturday before. 

“I'd just as well buy it,” she told herself, en- 
tering the shop. “If I gave the money back to 
Mother, she’d stick it into some kind of machin- 
ety for the farm or into shoes for the twins, and 
that would be the end of it. If she hasn’t any 
pride. about her appearance, there’s nothing I 
can do about it!” 

“Tl be with you in just a minute,” the bright- 


Evelyn Ann real-. 


eyed salesgirl said as she caught sight of Evelyn 
Ann with her eyes glued on the hat with the 
white streamers. 

Evelyn Ann nodded and smiled and let her 
gaze wander over the articles on display in the 
window. There were half a dozen ladies’ hats on 
little stands surrounding the blue sailor. There 
were hair bows and gloves and bags and artificial 
flowers—yellow daisies and pink roses and white 
gardenias. 

One of the ladies’ hats, a perky black-and- 
white straw, would have looked very nice on 
Mother and would have given a lift to her old 
suit. But a glance at the price tag nipped in the 
bud any inspiration Evelyn might have had about 
surprising her parent with a new Easter bonnet. 
She examined other price tags quickly, but all the 
ladies’ hats cost well-over five dollars. There 
was no use thinking of buying a hat for her 
mother. She would have to go to church with 
her in the same old hat she had worn for the 
past two Easters, and that was that! 

Every woman in church would look as fresh 
and pretty as spring itself except her mother. 
Evelyn Ann knew that she would want to crawl 
under the pew the next morning when she 
looked at Mrs. Morton and Mrs. James and Mrs. 
Oliver and all the others in their pretty new 
finery, and then glanced up at her mother sitting 
beside her in the old suit and the worn black 
hat. 

“Why can’t I have a mother I can be proud 
of ?”” She wondered as the salesgirl came toward 
her. “A mother with a new hat and a new suit, 
and a pretty corsage of gardenias on her lapel!” 

Evelyn Ann sat in the back seat of the shabby 
old Ford and clung to the big green bag from 
the Modette Hatshop. All the way to the farm 
she fought off the eager fingers of three-year-old 
Peggy. “No, no,” she said time and again to the 
little girl. ““Mustn’t touch!”’ 

The twins were too interested in the sights 
along the road to pay any attention to the bag. 
Her mother, busy with the driving, did not 
question her about her purchase. 

Billy, the eighteen-month-old baby, sat in his 
little seat beside Mother. He and Peggy had 
taken nice long naps at Grandmother's while 
Evelyn Ann and her mother and the twins 
shopped. ‘He laughed now and played with the 
big wooden beads strung across the front of 
his seat. His cheeks were pink and his eyes 
sparkled. He was the kind of baby that caused 
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“It’s Mother’s own fault,” Evelyn thought. 


people to stop and exclaim: ‘My, my, what a 
fine big boy!” 

All of Mother’s children were rosy-cheeked 
and clear-eyed. They were big and strong for 
their age. “It’s because of the fresh eggs and 
rich cream and milk they get,” Mother always 
said when people complimented her on their 
fine appearance. 


“We look just like the ads in the magazines,” 
Evelyn Ann thought now. “The ones that tell 
how some new soapflakes make life easier for 
the housekeeper. Only nothing ever makes life 
easier for Mother!’ She looked bitterly at the 
small white farmhouse they were approaching. 
“If only Mother would move into town where 
we could amount to something!” She sighed 
to herself sadly. 


Evelyn Ann was the first one to get out of 
the car and into the house. With her big green 
bag in her hand, she caught up the house key 
from its secret hiding place under the loose 
board on the porch floor. Mother always left it 
there in case Daddy should come home unex- 
pectedly some day when they were away. Mother 
liked to dream of Daddy coming home just like 
that and surprising them, but Evelyn Ann knew 
that it was only a game of make-believe. There 
was no hope of Daddy's getting back until 
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things in the Pacific had been 
straightened out once and for all. 

She turned the key and hur. 
ried through the door toward the 
bedroom. For a moment she stood 
looking at herself in the mirror 
before she put her hat bag down 
on the dresser. She could imagine 
her soft yellow hair under the 
wide blue brim of the sailor. 
I won't think of it anymore!” She 
told herself severely. “I'll look 
just as pretty in the black velvet 
bows, and heavens knows mother 
will look a lot better!” Opening 
the bag, she took out two bows of 
velvet fastened to little combs. 
She stuck them in her hair quickly 
and smiled at her reflection in the 
glass. Then from the depths of 
the bag she removed a package 
carefully done up in tissue paper. 


She sighed with relief as she 

removed the wrappings. “Thank 

oodness they weren’t crushed!” 

She said, and turned to place a corsage of white 

gardenias on the lapel of her mother’s shabby 

suit. Backing off from the bed, she viewed the 

effect and nodded her approval. “They'll help,” 

she decided, misty-eyed. “I won't feel quite so 

ashamed sitting beside her in church tomorrow 
morning!” 

A lump still hung in Evelyn Ann’s throat the 
next morning when they entered the church ves- 
tibule. Inside, the rows of pews were already 
half-filled with Easter worshipers. There were 
white lilies on the altar and a young man was 
lighting dozens of golden candles. Mrs. Oliver 
at the organ was playing softly as they started 
down the aisle. 


Mother, wearing the white gardenias, car- 
ried Billy, and Evelyn hung onto Peggy’s soft 
pink hand, while the twins walked solemnly 
ahead of them. Evelyn’s cheeks burned as she 
felt the eyes of the congregation turn upon 
Mother’s old felt hat and her out-of-date suit. 
The lump in her throat twisted and turned and 
threatened to spill tears down across her cheeks. 
But she drew up her chin and lifted her shoul- 
ders with all of the pride she could muster. 

Sunlight fell across the flowers on Mother's 
lapel as they took their places in the pew. Glanc- 
ing up at her mother’s face as she knelt to pray, 
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Evelyn was struck by the beauty of 


_ it. “Why, she looks like a madonna 
hur. @ °F 4 Saint—or an angel!” she told 
the jg herself in surprise. It was as though 
rood fy she were actually seeing her mother 
‘cror for the first time in her real beauty. 
al No, she remembered that she had 
gine § see0 her once before like this, with 
the § love written all over her face, mak- 
“But § ing it as beautiful as an Easter Day. 
She ‘Last night when Mother had come 
look 9 into the bedroom after unloading the 
elvet 4 car and putting the week’s purchases 
sther 4 2Way, She had looked like this. Her 
ning § “ves had fallen on the gardenias on 
vs of § the lapel of her worn suit, and then 
mbs. @ 2d traveled to the black velvet bows 
ickly in Evelyn’s hair and the empty hat 
n the  5ag on the dresser. Her lips had trem- 
is of g Died and her eyes had filled with stars. 
kage “Oh, darling!” She had cried. “To 
aper. think my little girl loves me enough 
5 she £0 Sive up her pretty Easter bonnet to 
hank buy me some flowers!” She had not 
ned!” g questioned the purchase. Her arms 
white @ 224 gone around Evelyn and her lips had pressed 
sabby into the soft yellow hair. 
d the It was then that the lump, which still stuck 
.elp,” there, had first risen in Evelyn’s throat, She had 
‘te so Squirmed uncomfortably at the undeserved 
yrrow @ Praise, knowing that her mother would have 
been heartbroken had she known the truth. For 
at the Evelyn had bought the flowers, not out of any 
1 ves. Bteat love of her mother but because she had 
ready been ashamed of -her! She had felt that her moth- 
were * Should know the truth, but she had not had 
1 wasi the heart to tell her. 
Oliver{j Now looking up at her in the sunlight of the 
tarted|™ Easter morning, she was glad that she had not 
spoiled her mother’s happiness; for Evelyn Ann 
car. knew now, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
5 softy te did love her mother—terrifically! Not even 
emnly Gloria Barton, with her “Model Mother,” could 
as she Have felt a deeper love and devotion, a greater 
upon pride! 
e suit.§ “She's good and sweet and kind,” Evelyn told 
d and ff herself. “And when Daddy gets back, we'll all 
heeks. § be proud that she’s held the farm together. I'll 
shoul- J never be ashamed of her again no matter what 
r. kind of clothes she wears or how hard she 
other's Works.” She bowed her head. “God make me a 
Glanc-f better girl,” she prayed. “Keep Daddy safe and 
> pray, bless Mother!” 


The choir was singing, “He is risen, He is 
risen! He is not here!” as the family joined 
the crowd leaving the church after the service. 
Evelyn smiled as she walked beside Mother and 
Billy, with the twins just ahead of them. Her 
heart felt light and carefree, as though it too 
had broken forth from a dark tomb. In the vesti- 
bule they stopped to talk to friends and to 
Reverend and Mrs. Haldon. 

“How pretty you look this morning!” Mrs. 
Haldon said to Mother. 

Mother’s eyes dropped to the gardenias on her 
lapel. “Evelyn Ann bought the corsage for me,” 
she said happily. “She used the money I gave 
her to buy a new hat. It’s given me a real lift!” 

“How lovely!” Mrs. Haldon murmured. “You 
do have the sweetest children. Not every little 
girl would give up her Easter bonnet to buy 
flowers for her mother.” 

Evelyn Ann’s eyes fell at the words. Suppose 
Mrs. Haldon and everyone else in the church 
knew the real reason why she had bought the 
flowers? Suppose someone would suddenly blurt 
out the truth: “It was because she was ashamed 
of her mother!” 

Evelyn Ann had been ashamed, and she was 
still ashamed. But she was ashamed in a different 
sort of a way now; she (Continued on page 23) 
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light fell across the flowers on Mother’s lapel. 


Chapter One 


Ted poised his paddle and 
let the canoe slide silently across the shad- 
owed pool. The voice that had come down to 
him from the high bank above the riverside 
bushes had spoken his name with a sneering 
threat. 

“Aw, that Ted Barclay! I'll fix im!” 

Hating anything like eavesdropping as a kind 
of dishonesty, but recognizing the voice he heard 
as belonging to Decker Trace—who almost every 
day on the school grounds did something to 
hurt, or annoy, or embarrass him—he impul- 
sively thrust out his paddle against the shore he 
was approaching, to stop his small craft in 
the shadow of the overhanging trees before it 
should be discovered. He wanted no trouble 
with Deck Trace now. 

Apprehensively he peered up at the thicket 
above and then glanced down at his fair-haired 
little’ sister Ann, who sat in the middle of the 
canoe and gazed with wide, startled eyes up at 
him. Then he looked past her at redheaded young 
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A New Serial 
By 


Gardner Hunting 


The Story of a Boy 
Who Was “His 
Father’s Keeper” 


Don Hare in the stern, who stared back at him 
and seemed to bristle like a small, snappy dog 
eager for hostilities. 

With swift warning, Ted put a finger to his 
lips. Both Ann and Don sat rigid, waiting. A 
second voice came lazily down through the 
bushes. 

“What you got against Ted?” 

Ted was not sure at once whether this second 
voice was familiar. He felt the blood climbing 
up hotly in his neck and ears, as it always did 
when Deck Trace came near him. He could see 
Deck’s leering, dough-colored face and slate- 
colored, insolent eyes almost as if they were 
visibly before him. He had tried not to let his 
trouble with Deck break out into an open quar- 
rel. Not that he was afraid of the other boy, 
though he was twelve and Deck was fourteen 
and bigger in every way, and even though Deck 
was always trying to pick a fight. Ted tried to 
keep the peace because, as Dad said, fighting 
was stupid. 

“Fighting only makes enemies, Ted,” Dad 
had told him often enough, one way-or another; 
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) “and it is an intelligent man’s business—and 
privilege in life—to make friends.” 


Ted’s heart always stirred when he thought 
about his father, and he thought about his father 
a good deal. Admiration and loyalty in him were 
a passion, and it was because he loved his dad 
so much and cared so much to please him that 
he could take Deck Trace’s taunts and near 
abuse and not retaliate. It wasn’t easy, for Ted 
was full of vitality and was very much in earnest 
about things. Hot resentment at indignity or in- 
jury, even at opposition or criticism of any kind, 
seemed as natural to him as—well, as being 
hungry at sight of doughnuts or griddle cakes, 
and lots harder to manage. 


“I'm high-tempered, Dad,” he said in self- 


excuse one time when he had slapped little Ann _ 


for painting his bicycle green, in an overambi- 
tious desire to use up leftover colors from the 
house painting. 

“Mm,” his father had answered him. “And 
gasoline is a high explosive.” He didn’t go on 
to explain what he meant. Dad never moralized; 
he just said things that made you think and 
then let you alone to do it. Ted tried to make up 
to Ann; he helped her to paint her own battered 
little tricycle smoothly with white enamel that 
shone; and he rode his bicycle all that summer, 
splotched with green as it was, just to punish 
himself. When the fellows laughed 
at him, he bragged of Ann’s artistic 
taste till they laughed at that in- 
stead. Two queer things happened: 
Ann actually began to do surprising 
things with colors that showed she 
did have some talent; and Ted be- 
gan really to be proud of her and 
more fond of her than ever before. 
And of course he knew for what the 
explosive power of gasoline is good, 
and for what it is not. 

But the temper in him grew ex- 
plosive at contact with Deck. Today 
was one of the times. He knelt there 
in the bow of his canoe—the only 
sound now the faint trill and slap 
of tiny waves against the canoe— 
and tried to think. Then Deck’s voice 
came down to him again. It seemed 
as if Deck knew Ted was there and 
was saying things for him to hear. 

“He’s just like his dad,” Teddy 
boy is,” Deck said contemptuosly. 


“Stuck-up smart aleck. Better’n anybody else, he 
is. Made outa different stuff. But I know sump’n 
about him—about him an’ his dad both that'll 
make plenty trouble when it comes out!” 


Ted felt his eyes getting hot. Surely not tears! 
But you could get mad enough to cry! If any- 
body else should see you cry though he would 
think you were scared,,or a baby, or something. 
One trouble was that he knew just what Deck 
meant when he said that the Barclays thought 
they were “better’n anybody else.” 


It wasn’t true, of course. Ted’s father was 
different from most of the men Ted knew in 
Mayville, and he wanted Ted to be different from 
most of the boys. Not just for the sake of being 
different, oh, no. But this idea that it was stupid 
to fight, for instance—Dad had a good many 
ideas like that. He said it was lying just to let 
people think things that you knew were not true, 
even if you hadn’t said a word to make them 
think so. Just pretending was lying, except for 
fun, like pretending to be Charlie McCarthy or 
Santa Claus. But Dad said nobody but a coward 
would tell lies. 


“Aw, they got religion!” That was the way 
Deck once put it. Ted didn’t know just why that 
was hard to take, Somehow people didn’t like 
to be called good; they seemed ashamed of it, as 
if trying to be good was pretending. As if it were 


“Look, Ted,” he said, end showed a quarter he held in his hand. 
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soft, kiddish, and all 
that. It made you want 
to hide anything you 
did that was just only 
right as if it were 
wrong. 

Loving his father as 
he did, Ted wanted to 
be like him. Dad said 
God was “‘our Father in 
heaven,’ but Deck 
Trace would hoot if he 
knew you thought such 
things. 

Wondering now if 
he couldn’t get away 
without being seen, 
Ted drew in his paddle. ANG 
The river was high; ) 
there had been a lot of | 
rain. He had to be care- bj 
ful. He was reaching Ue \, 
for a stout branch of 
riverside bush by which 
to pull the little craft closer in shore so that the 
bushes would hide it, when a head came up out 
of the foliage not twenty feet away and he 
looked straight into Deck Trace’s eyes. 

“Ho!” cried Deck instantly. “Look who's 
here!” 

Disgusted and a little dismayed, Ted was 
sure from Deck’s tone that the other boy had 
known all the time that the canoe was down 
there in the stream and who was in it. It would 
be like Deck to pretend and plan this unpleasant 
surprise. 

Ted tried to think what his father would do 
if he were surprised by an unfriendly man; but 
he found himself thinking about his mother. 
Mother believed just the way Dad did; only you 
sort of expected a gentle, lovely, kind person like 
Mother to be—well, religious. Mother had a 
little prayer she said when anything troubled 
her. It was a verse: 

“God is with me, very near; 
With Him beside me I've no fear.” 
Ted had heard her say it many times; once when 
there was a terrifying windstorm that blew down 
trees in their dooryard at home; once when the 
river rose and flooded almost the whole town; 
once when they thought little Ann was lost. Ted 
had thought of it as a childish prayer that 
Mother really meant for Ann. But he could 
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By Louise MacLaughlin 


Shine, kindly sun, 

All shadows away; 
Sing, little birds, 

On blossoming spray; 
Smile, every heart: 
It’s Easter Day! 


feel the meaning of it; | 
it seemed to mean at 
once all the things that 
made up the “religion” 
they believed in. 

Fear! That was what 
made him wish now 
that he could get away 
from Deck. No, not 
fear of Deck; fear of 
this hot flame flaring 
up in himself, that 
wanted to blaze out at 
Deck and burn him, 
scorch him, hurt him, 
so that he wouldn't 
dare any more to be 
Ted Barclay’s enemy. 
Ted didn’t know that 
hot thing’s name; it 
was more than anything 
you could call temper. 
It made him feel like 
a wild thing—like a 
raccoon he had seen once, which some of the 
boys had caught in a box trap. Ted remembered 
that little creature with shivers; its little eyes 
had been so fierce-bright, like coals, and its 
teeth white and wet and vicious; it had been mad 
with a fury to get at the boys through the bars 
of its cage. 

When this fury thing swelled in Ted’s heart, 
his gentle mother’s humble little prayer seemed 
utterly unlike anything he wanted. Prayer would 
calm him down; but he did not want to be 
calm! 

With his heart on fire, knowing that it wasn’t 
in him to run away, yet knowing too that if he 
landed at the camp grounds now, as planned, he 
was sure to have a bitter quarrel, if not a fight, 
with Deck Trace, Ted let go of the bush and 
paddled around to the flat rock that served as a 
landing platform. He didn’t know what he was 
going to do, but he wasn’t going to let Deck 
think he was afraid. 

Then among his whirling thoughts a very 
queer thing happened. That little verse his 
mother used as a prayer whirled with the rest. 
But it kept coming up to the top, like a little 
white chip you might throw in a kettle of—well, 
boiling black chips. It whirled with the black 
one’s, went out of sight, came up, disappeared 
again, reappeared—somehow like a little swim- 
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mer determined to survive. The 
chips were thoughts, the black 
ones harsh, snarling, ready to 
strike, and the white one just 
that little verse! Ha! Funny 
fancy, but anything that repeats 
and repeats like that after a 
while grows funny. The white 
chip was! Why not? Even if it 
was a prayer, was there any 
reason why the idea that God 
was near should take away 
laughter ? 


A queer impulse to laugh 
came up under Ted’s ribs, as 
if they were ticklish on the in- 
side. When he stepped up on 
the rock and turned to give 
Ann a hand, he grinned at her. 
Little Ann, who always re- 
flected her big brother like a 
small mirror, laughed right out 
as if the whole affair were a 
lark; and Don, climbing out in- 
dependently, stared at them 
both, not understanding at all! 

It was then that all the chips 
stopped boiling, like vegetables 
when Mother turned off the 
gas, and Ted seemed to look 
at that little white “chip”: 
“God is with me, very near; 

With Him beside me I’ve no 
fear.” 

He bent down and lifted out 
the lunch package, a square, 
paper-wrapped parcel about as 
big as your hat. Ted wondered 
at himself. Where had his wild, 
ugly feeling gone? His fear! 
He wasn’t going to quarrel with 
Deck Trace; he didn’t feel like 
quarreling. He didn’t even care 
to show Deck that he wasn’t 
afraid. 

He felt like laughing and 
having fun. He pulled the canoe 
out on to the rock, picked up 
the lunch, turned and climbed 
with Ann and Don toward the 
boys above. 

He was not surprised to find 

(Continued on page 26) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


NE OF the outstanding 

scientific marvels of the 
twentieth century is the growth 
and development of radio. 
Only fifty years have elapsed 
since Marconi and Tesla con- 
ducted their pioneer experi- 
ments in wireless telegraphy. 

Today the radio industry that 
grew out of the wireless tele- 
graph is one of the largest in 
the world. It has been estimated 
that there are nearly thirty mil- 
lion radio sets in use in the 
United States at present. 

After the Morse telegraph 
proved to be commercially suc- 
cessful, experimenters began 
working on devices intended 
to transmit electrical impulses 
from one point to another with- 
out the use of wires. While 
many inventors tried to develop 
wireless telegraph apparatus, it 
is generally conceded today that 
the honor of inventing the first 
successful device goes to Gu- 
glielmo Marconi, an Italian 
scientist. 

Marconi’s first wireless tele- 
graph was put into operation in 
1896. The enormous scientific 
value of his discovery was rec- 
ognized almost at once, and 
wireless communication began 
its rapid development. In 1898 
the first commercial radiogram 
was transmitted, and in 1903 it 
became possible to send radio- 


By Roland Rexroth 


grams the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The invention of the audion 
or vacuum-tube rectifier in 1906 
made possible the transmission 
of sound over immense dis- 
tances. By 1915, less than ten 
years later, the trans-atlantic 
wireless telephone was put into 
operation. 

Commercial radiobroadcast- 
ing began about 1920, and in 
twenty-five years has expanded 
into every country of the world. 
Communication by means of 
short-wave radio is now being 
highly developed, and it will 
not be long before television 
programs will supplement our 
regular radio broadcasts. 


across 


Several countries have ac- 
corded philatelic recognition 
to radiobroadcasting. The Egyp- 
tian stamp that we illustrate 
was issued in 1938 to commem- 
orate the radio congress held 
at Cairo. It pictures a modern 
broadcasting tower, with the 
Pyramids of Giza and the Co- 
lossus of Thebes in the back- 
ground. The Mexican stamp, is- 
sued in 1944, pictures a modern 
radio microphone. 

It will be interesting to watch 
for the first television stamp. 
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Danny 
Finds Out. 


A Read-Aloud Story | 


By 


Marjorie Ward 


Picture by Dorothy Wagstaft 


ANNY sat on the 
back-porch steps 
eating a big red apple. 
Danny was almost five, 
and he was lonesome. 
He was lonesome for 
the friends he had to leave out on the farm. 
There was old Star, the horse that Daddy let 
him ride sometimes. She was named Star be- 
cause right in the middle of her forehead was 
a white patch that looked just like a star. It even 
had five points, the same as the stars in our flag 
have. Star was too old to work, and she couldn't 
go very fast, but Danny liked to ride her. He 
liked to talk to her and watch her prick up her 
ears. 

He also missed the two baby pigs that were 
his very own. They were the littlest of all the 
pigs. They were both the same size, and they 
always stayed right together. Daddy had laughed 
at the way they ran side by side to get their 
dinner, and he had said it was “nip and tuck” 
which one got there first. So Danny named them 
Nip and Tuck, and they were just getting big 
enough so they no longer needed the mother 
pig’s milk and he could feed them, when they 
all moved to town, that is all but the animals. 

Danny felt so sorry for himself, thinking about 
leaving Star and Nip and Tuck that two great 
big tears ran down his cheeks and splashed on 
to his apple. 

Just then he heard Mother call: 
Where are you, Danny? I want you.” 

Danny put his hand in his pocket and found 
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“Danny! 


his handkerchief. He wiped it across his eyes 
and then he blew his nose hard, for he didn’t 
want Mother to see he had been crying. Why, 
he wasn’t a baby any more. He was almost five, 
and he had not meant to cry. It was just that he 
was lonesome. 

Mother called again: ‘““Danny. Danny boy!” 

This time Danny answered: “Here I am, 
Mother. I’m coming.” 

He put ‘the handkerchief back in his pocket, 
and took the last bite of his apple. Then he put 
the apple core in the pail by the back porch, and 
went on into the house. 

Mother was in the dining room dusting the 
table legs. 

“Do you remember where Mrs. Nash lives?” 
she asked. 

Danny remembered. It was down the street 
three houses. There was a white fence around 
the yard and a nice apple tree in the back yard, 
with branches so close to the ground that it 
looked easy to climb. But when: he asked if he 
could climb it Mrs. Nash had said, “No!” Danny 
had been a little afraid of her after that. 

And now Mother was saying: “Would you 
like to take a pie over to Mrs. Nash? She was so 
good to us when we moved anne that I'd like to 
do something for her.” 
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But all Danny could think of 
was how she had almost 
shouted at him when he had 
wanted to climb the apple tree. 

“Oh, Mother, I don’t want 
to go over there,” he said. 

Mother was surprised. For a 
minute she did not say any- 
thing. Then she spoke very 
quietly: “All right. I'll take it 
over myself when I get through 
with my work.” 

So Danny went back out to 
the porch steps. But he felt 
worse and worse all the time. 
It wasn’t just that he was lone- 
some now that made him feel 
bad. He knew Mother was un- 
happy because he had not 
wanted to help her. He was 
thinking: “Mother cooked me 
a good breakfast this morning, 
and yesterday she washed my 
clothes, and she’s always doing 
something for me.” Suddenly 
he thought, “I'll take the pie 
to Mrs. Nash even if I am 
afraid of her.” 


Right away he felt better. He 
hurried to tell Mother. She was 
upstairs making the beds, and 
he was almost out of breath 
when he found her. 

“Tll take the pie for you, 
Mother,” he told her. 

Mother smiled and Danny 


felt glad inside because he was 
making Mother happy now. 

“All right, Danny, we'll go 
get it,” she said. 

So they went down to the 
kitchen, and Mother wrapped 
a clean napkin around the pie 
and put it in a little basket. 

“Thank you, Danny,” she 
said, “you're a good helper.” 

Danny took the basket and 
went right up to Mrs. Nash’s 
door and knocked as if he were 
not at all afraid of her. “I’m 
doing this for Mother,” he 
thought, and he was glad he 
had come. 

Mrs. Nash opened the door 
and Danny said, “This is a pie 
Mother made for you, Mrs. 
Nash.” 

Mrs. Nash took the basket. 
“Thank you, Danny,” she said. 
“Come in. I have a surprise 
for you!” 

He went in and there was a 
little boy with the reddest hair, 
and freckles! He grinned at 
Danny and cried, “Hello, are 
you Danny?” 

Danny was so surprised his 
eyes nearly popped out! “Yes,” 
he said, “but how did you 
know?” 

“Grandma told me. My 
name’s Jerry,” the boy said. 


“I've come to visit Grandma, 
and she said maybe you'd play 
with me. Will you?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Danny. 
“Then I won’t be lonesome for 
Star and Nip and Tuck.” He 
told Jerry about the old horse 
and the two baby pigs and how 
he missed them. 

Mrs. Nash was smiling, and 
Danny forgot he had ever been 
afraid of her. 

“I'm going to call your 
mother,” she said, ‘‘and see if 
you can go with us to the zoo 
tomorrow. There you can see 
all kinds of animals.” 

That night after Danny had 
said his evening prayer he gave 
his mother an extra big hug. 


_ “Tl see the animals in the zoo 


tomorrow,” he cried. ‘Oh, 
Mother, I’m glad you asked me 
to take the pie to Mrs. Nash.” 


Mother smiled, and said: 
“You know, you were doing 
something for me and for Mrs. 
Nash when you took her the 
pie, but it made you happy too. 
That’s the way it works, Danny. 
When we do things for other 
people it makes us feel happier 
ourselves.” 

Danny knew that was the way 
it worked, because he had found 
out for himself. 
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kind. 
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task. 


For the week of April 7 
God is my peace; peace fills 


And I am friendly, loving, 


For the week of April 14 
God is my strength; I’ve but 


And strength is mine for any 


Happy Thoughts 


fret, 


yet. 


For God has never failed me 


For the week of April 28 
God is my light; through Him 

I see 
That only good can come to 
me. 


For the week of April 21 
God is my patience; I'll not 
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First Easte 


By Bula Hahn 


ie WAS SPRING. Time again for the cele- 
bration of the Passover in Jerusalem. He- 
brew people in different parts of the country 
prepared to attend the yearly ceremony. They 
traveled singly and in groups, and all would 
stay for several days or a week. 

Earth-bound seeds along the highway and in 
the fields were awakening to the warmth of the 
sun and coming forth in tender green shoots and 
bright blossoms. The long, cold winter had 
ended. The ground that such a short time before 
had seemed lifeless and dead was now green 
with new grass. Bushes and tree branches that 
had recently been bare and hard were now 
becoming softly pliant with new life. 

The courtyard and Temple in Jerusalem were 
filled with busy, interested workers making ready 
the altars and sacrifices, polishing the urns and 
candle holders. Men talked as they worked, dis- 
cussing the news and trends of the time. Some 
groups spoke in glad, eager voices while others 
whispered in undertones of suspicion and dis- 
trust. Strange tales had reached the Temple, 
tales of unrest and disbelief in the old forms, 
rules, and rituals, especially among the people of 
the outlying districts. 

Jesus and His disciples were among those who 
went to Jerusalem. During the day Jesus talked 
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in the Temple. Crowds of admirers listened 
eagerly and often followed Him when He left 
the Temple to walk in the streets. The world 
even in those days was hungry for sincerity, 
kindness, honesty, and inspiration. Jesus’ teach- 
ing gave all that. He taught that God was 
the Father of all and that all men were broth- 
ers. 

“Love one another” was the advice that Jesus 
gave to His listeners. “Love,” He said, ‘would 
insure fair treatment, good living, and peace for 
all people.” 

Teaching and preaching were not the only 
ways in which Jesus served. He healed the sick; 
made the blind see and the lame walk. At such 
times He told His followers: “The works that I 
do are not mine, but the Father’s who sent me.” 

Jesus lifted the wicked and the downtrodden 
from their life of sorrow by giving them hope 
of a better way of life. He gave hope not by 
promising a reward at some future time but by 
proving to the people that God’s love was ever 
ready, a present help that could be depended on 
in time of trouble. The way to receive help from 
God was to open one’s heart, rid it of sin, hatred, 
and greed, and fill it with belief in God’s love. 
Many times Jesus said to persons who had been 
healed, “Your faith has made you whole.” 
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But the priests in the Temple and the rulers 
in high places were selfish, proud, and haughty, 
thinking only of their own interests. They cared 
more for their fine robes and showy display of 
shallow rituals and the money that they had in 
the treasury than they did of the goodness in 
the hearts of men. 

Men in high places, especially those in au- 
thority, did not want the people to follow Jesus’ 
teaching. It took many away from the old forms 
of worship, and from the customs of the syna- 
gogue. Their influence on the people would be 
lessened if Jesus were allowed to spread His 
doctrine of mercy, justice, and love. So they 
plotted to kill Jesus. 


walked over the hill and through the garden of 
Gethsemane to the small town of Bethany, 
which was two miles distant from Jerusalem. 
Jesus had friends there with whom He could 
spend the night in quiet rest. 

One evening, accompanied by His disciples, 
Jesus tarried long after dusk in the garden of 
Gethsemane to pray. A 
mob of angry men who 
had watched their chance, 
came upon Jesus, bound 
Him securely with heavy 
cords, and carried Him 
back into Jerusalem. The 
disciples scattered and 
hid. They were afraid that 
if they were found they 
too would be beaten and 
bound. 

The next day, which 

was Friday, Jesus was 
taken before Pilate, the 
Roman ruler, and falsely accused and sentenced 
to death. That same day Jesus was crucified on 
the cross. 
_ Joseph of Arimathea, a well-to-do man, braver 
than the other followers and disciples, went 
boldly to Pilate and asked that Jesus’ body be 
given into his keeping. Wishing to be rid of an 
unpleasant affair, Pilate gave his consent readily. 
Joseph opened his own private tomb and put the 
loved body of Jesus inside. 

Jesus’ friends had forgotten what his ene- 
mies now remembered. Jesus had said, “After 
three days I will rise again,” and when they 
remembered this these evil men went to Pilate 
and got permission to roll a huge stone across 


Easter 


Each evening after a day in the Temple Jesus 


By Myra Trombley 


On that. wonderful first Easter 

When Our Lord walked from His tomb 
All the birds of spring were singing, 
Trees and flowers were all a-bloom. 
Once again it’s Easter morning, 

All the world is glad and new, 

Glad because our Lord is living, 
Living here with me, with you. 


the door of the tomb. They sealed the stone se- 
curely and stationed soldiers to watch the place. 

During His companionship with them Jesus 
had explained many things to His disciples. He 
told them that wicked men had sought to destroy 
Him. This the disciples could not understand 
and refused to believe. Another thing that Jesus 
had told His followers was “If I be lifted up 
from this earth, I will draw all men to me.” 

But when Jesus was crucified on the cross and 
buried in the tomb, the disciples and followers 
could only mourn the loss of Jesus; they could 
not remember His promises. 


Sunday morning, the third day, dawned bright 
and clear. Mary, Salome, and Mary Magdalene, 
friends of Jesus, walked out the garden path 
that led to the tomb. They took with them sweet 
spices and fragrant gums that they hoped to 
place beside the dear Teacher's body. “But who 
will roll away the stone for us?” they asked of 
one another. 


When they reached the tomb the stone was not 

there. The soldiers were not there. The women 

stopped, afraid to go far- 

Again ther. An angel in gar- 

ments as white as snow 

stood inside the tomb. 

“Fear not,” the angel 

said. “I know that you 

came seeking Jesus who 
was crucified.” 

“Yes,” the women said. 
“Where have they taken 
the body of our dear Mas- 
ter?” 

“Jesus is not dead!” 
the angel said. ‘He lives. 
He is risen!” 

Quickly the women ran to tell the disciples 
and friends the glad news. “Jesus is not dead. 
He lives! He is risen!” They cried it aloud again 
and again. 

After the excitement of that first Easter Sun- 
day had passed, and knowing that Jesus had 
overcome death, the disciples and close friends 
remembered then what they had forgotten in 
their grief. Jesus had told them, “If I be lifted 
up from the earth, I will draw all men to me.” 

Wonderful words! Wonderful promise! How 
was Jesus to draw all men to Him? Disciples 
and friends looked to each other for the answer, 
and in the heart of each other they found the 
answer. By and through (Continued on page 28) 
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Margies Secret. Problem 


By Martha Hamilton 


M ARGIE raced along the low rock wall that 

inclosed the school grounds. She poised, 
whirled on one foot, and nearly lost her balance. 
She squealed in what she hoped sounded like her 
usual gay little voice. 

But all the while her anxious blue eyes were 
fixed on the two little girls playing jacks on the 
walk in front of the schoolhouse. One of them 
was Janet, her own special chum. The girl with 
long brown curls was June Blair, a new girl 
in school. Just looking at them gave Margie that 
awful choky feeling. 

Margie was seven and, in spite of some very 
nice freckles that she tried to wash off every 
morning, was a good looking little girl. But today 
Margie was wrestling with a problem. 

Her problem was all the more bothersome 
because it was something that must be hidden 
until she had worked it out. The truth is that 
Margie was jealous! Yes, jealous! She had known 


She poised and whirled on 


one foot. 
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what the choky feeling was ever since she was 
five. It was then that her baby brother was born. 

Up until that time Margie had been a very 
petted and even spoiled little girl. Then sur- 
prisingly there was a little baby brother with | 
the darlingest little feet and ears and hands, and 
the funniest little cry! 

From that time on Margie had noticed that her 
mother spent most of her time with the baby. 
Their visitors looked at him and wondered whom 
he looked like. Even her father poked him in the — 
stomach and said, “Boo!” No one seemed to 
realize there was a little girl named Margie 
that lived at their house too! 

Once when Mother had company Margie had 
slipped away and hid behind the lilac bush be- 
side the walk. As the visitors were leaving she 
heard them talking about how jealous she was of 
her baby brother. That’s how she learned what 
the choky feeling was. 

That same evening her father had taken her 
for a long walk in the park. He had cleared his 
throat and said, “Bertie’s a fine little baby 
brother, isn’t he?” 

She had answered slowly, ‘“Ye-es.” 

Then Father had looked at her very, very 
closely and said, “Mother has a lot of work with — 
him now, just as she had with you when you 
were little.” 

Her throat had been so full of that choky feel- 
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ing that she had blurted 
right out, “Mother doesn’t 
love me as much as she loves 
Bertie!” 

Her father had stopped 
right in the middle of the 
path and squatted down and 
put his big hands on her 
shoulders. “Yes, Margie, 
Mother loves you as much 
as she loves Bertie. He’s just 
little and helpless and takes 
more care. But a mother’s or 
father’s heart just grows big- 
ger when a new baby is born. 
The other child has just as 
big a place in their hearts as 


He hoisted her on _ his 
shoulders then and carried 
her pickaback. But he went 
on explaining, “And do you 
know what, Margie? If you 
just try to find things in your 
baby brother to love, you 
won't feel unhappy any 
more. You just can’t be jeal- 
ous of someone you love.” 

It had worked! There were 
so many things about Bertie 
to love. Now it made her 
happy to see her mother care 
for Bertie. She helped her 
take care of him every chance 
she got.. 

Now she knew what to do 
with this new problem. She 
would find all the nice things 
in June to love so she 
wouldn’t be jealous of her 
- either! 

She thought very hard. 
June is pretty and polite. She 
is kind—she talks to Harry, 
who stutters. She pets the 
black and white stray kitten 
that hangs around the school 
grounds. Margie thought of 
many more nice things about 
June. 

The magic of her good 
thoughts had not quite 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Confie 


Today I saw a pixy— 

He wore a coat of green— 
The dearest little pixy 

That I had ever seen. 


He curled up in a tulip 
To take his morning nap; 

But when he saw me watching 

He doffed his tiny cap. 
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He had a merry twinkle 
In eyes of brightest blue; 

And while we stood there talking 
He sipped a drop of dew. 


But when a bee came sailing 
Like a plane from fairyland, 
g He thumbed a ride and left me 
With a wave of his tiny hand. 
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- said Chink uncertain- 


Vic Learns Dog 


By Lawrent Lee 


HE gray pup, Vic, frisked in front of his 
master, poking his long, inquisitive nose 
into everything they passsed. For him, the morn- 
ing and the woodland were full of strange and 
interesting smells and sights and sounds. 
“Here, Vic!’ Chink called uneasily. “Don’t be 
so curious!” 


Bob, hiking along beside Chink, smiled. He 


picked up a stick and threw it into the shining 


and I want to take good care of him.” 

“Sure you do,” Bob agreed as Vic whisked 
off again. The turtle had drawn back into its 
shell, and the dog was no longer interested. “But 
there are times when he has to take care of 
himself. You can’t be with him every minute of 
his life. He has to learn to be a dog!” 

“You mean learn the things a dog has to 
know?” Chink queried. 


waters of Indian Bob nodded. 

Creek. The dog Pictures by Florence McCurdy The turtle was still 
stopped when it fell hidden under its shell 
and looked in the di- when the boys 


rection of the splash, 
but the stick was 
gone on the swift 
current. 

Bob thréw another 
stick. When this one 
struck, Vic was still 
looking. He wagged 
his plume of gray- 
brown tail and 
looked up at Bob 
understandingly. 

““‘Maybe we- 
oughtn’t to do that,” 


ly. “He might go out 
and try to bring the stick back to us.” 

“It wouldn’t hurt him if he did,” said Bob. 
“But he’s really not ready for that. He’s not 
much good yet at fetching on land, but I thought 
he might as well get used to the idea.” 

Vic was away again, running upstream ahead 
of them. 

“Here, Vic!” Chink cried sharply. 
see that turtle, Bob?” 

Chink started after Vic on the run. Bob fol- 
lowed leisurely, 

“What are you so worried about ?” Bob asked. 

“Suppose it’s a snapping turtle? Suppose it 
snaps at him?” 

Bob laughed. “It’s not going to hurt him. 
He's too quick and smart. And there are a lot of 
things he has to learn.” 

“Well,” Chink grumbled, “he’s a good dog, 
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reached it, and it 
kept in its timid shel- 
ter as they passed. 
Vic was sniffing 
about the roots of the 
giant maple that 
hung out over the 
water. 

“Suppose,” — said 
Chink, uneasy again, 
“there's a snake’s nest 
around those roots. 
Suppose one of them 
bites him, Don’t you 
think I ought to put 
on his leash?” 
“No,” said Bob firmly. “But do as you please. 
He’s your dog.” 

“I don’t understand you!” declared Chink im- 
patiently. “You act as if you don’t care whether 
he gets hurt or not! Suppose he broke his leg!” 

Bob shrugged. “You're a regular stew kettle, 
Chink! He’s not going to break his leg.” 

“Is that the way you take care of your pets?” 
Chink asked. 

“It certainly is,” said Bob. “I feed them and 
keep them clean and wazm and teach them to 
stay off the highway so motorcars won’t run over 
them. If there is any real danger I think they 
won't see, I'd try to help them avoid it, but I 
do not stew about them all the time. God gave 
them sense to take care of themselves, just as 
he gave us sense; and if Vic doesn’t use his, 
he'll get into trouble. Sometimes even a little 
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trouble’ll teach him something in a hurry. It’s 
our job to see the trouble’s not serious.” 

Chink grunted. What Bob said sounded sensi- 
ble, and his pets were always healthy and happy, 
but Chink liked Vic so very much that it was 
hard for him not to worry about the things that 
might happen to him, Chink’s father had laughed 
at him only that morning before they started on 
their walk into the woods. “If you're not careful, 
Son,” his father said, “that dog’s going to make 
an old man of you! Don’t worry so much about 
him!” 

Now Chink’s anxious eyes swept up the trail 


indignation at being disturbed. One angry fel- 
low circled Vic's head in such fury that the pup 
recognized his danger. He squatted and yelped, 
put his ears close to his head, and ran. The bee 
pursued him. It lit on the tender tip of his nose 
and plunged its stinger into the sensitive black 
skin, Vic stopped running. He dropped full 
length in the path and burried his head between 
his paws. He dragged his paws over his nose. 
He whined and thrust his nose into the soft, 
rich earth beside the path. 

When the boys reached him he looked up at 
them piteously. 


“Someone’s lost, I guess,” said Bob. “But I can’t tell where the crying comes from, can you?” 


that followed Indian Creek and he froze with 
dread. He wanted to run and throw himself on 
Vic and drag him out of danger, but Vic was 
- too far away and Chink was so full of fear that 
he could not move. 

“Look, Bob!” he cried. “Oh, look!” 

Vic had found a bee’s nest. He touched it 
with one curious paw, then he shoved his nose 
against it. 

“Heh, Vic! Come here! Come, Vic, come!” 
Bob called, but he might as well have saved his 
breath. 

A bee told Vic more emphatically than the 
boys could that his presence was unwelcome. 
Several swarmed from the nest, buzzing with 


Chink in an agony of sympathy knelt beside 
him and examined Vic's swelling nose. 

“Poor old Vic!” said Bob, rubbing him gently 
between his ears. “Maybe Chink should have 
put your leash on! I’ve been stung myself, and 
it’s no fun!” 

Chink gulped. Vic's swelling was growing, and 
he licked it constantly with his long red tongue 
and whined deep in his throat. Watching Vic 
suffer made Chink suffer too. 

“It’s O. K., Bob,” Chink stammered miserably. 
“I guess, after this Vic won’t mix with bees. 
Maybe after this he’ll learn to leave them alone.” 

“Maybe,” said Bob. “I sure hope so!” 

Chink rose and snapped the leash on. They 
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went up the path, toward a bed 

of wild violets that the boys 
wanted to see. May Day was not 
far away, and they wondered if 
the violet plants were up and 
budded. They had been making 
May baskets, and they hoped to 
fill them with wild flowers 
when the time came. 

When at last they reached 
the violet bed, they found the 
plants thick and green, and the 
buds just beginning to open. 
Bob however did not seem to be 
much interested in the flowers. 
He stood in the middle of the 
bed, listening instead of look- 
ing. 

“What's the matter?” Chink 
asked. 

“Do you hear anything?” said 
Bob. 

Chink listened too. Softly, as 
if from a distance, came the 
sound of a child crying. 

Vic whined. He too was lis- 
tening, his big beautiful ears 
erect on his shining head. So 
intently did he listen that he 
forgot to lick his bee sting and 
eager little noises crowded in 
his throat. 

“Hello!” Bob called. “Who's 
crying?” 

Both boys held their breath, 
waiting for an answer. But none 
came—just the same soft, un- 
happy crying. 

“Someone’s lost, I guess,” 
said Bob. “But I can’t tell where 
the crying comes from, can 
you?” 

Chink shook his head. 

“Maybe, if I'd let Vic loose, 
he’d find out,” said Chink slow- 
ly. “A dog ought to know which 
way to go.” 

He bent and unsnapped the 
leash on Vic's harness. The dog 
dashed into the underbrush, 
and the boys followed as fast 
as they could. 

The child was not far away. 
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They came upon her sitting on 
a stone, swinging her scuffed 
shoes disconsolately. The tears 
ran down her cheeks. It was 
Ann Sloan, Red’s little sister; 
and when she saw them, she 
quickly slid off her perch and 
came running toward them, 
with Vic frisking anxiously 
about her. 

“I was looking for the violet 
bed,” she said. “Red and Cora- 
lee are making May baskets. I 
wanted to see if there would be 
enough flowers, and I got lost. 
I've been lost a long, long 
time!” 

She slipped one hand into 
Chink’s, and Bob took the other. 

“You're all right,” the boys 
assured her. ‘We'll cut back for 
home through the violet bed 
and you can see. There are lots 
of buds.” 

When they reached the vio- 
let bed she seemed to forget 
about being lost. 

“Let’s hurry,” she said bright- 
ly. “Red and Coralee’ll be 
glad!” 

She skipped before them 
down the path, and Viv scam- 
pered beside her. Chink and Bob 
stopped now and then to watch 
a shy rabbit scurry into the 
brush or a chattering squirrel 
leap from branch to branch. Ev- 
erywhere the green was tender 
and young and the sunlight 
pale. The world was beautiful 
and Chink was untroubled. He 
was happy and confident about 
Vic because the dog had taken 
them to Ann so quickly. Then 
when a curve in the path they 
were following cut Ann and 
Vic off from them, Vic broke 
into excited barking. 

The boys started forward at 
a run. 

When they caught sight of 
Ann, Vic had her by the skirt, 
pulling her off the path and 
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Ann was looking at the dog 
with wide, frightened eyes. She 
didn’t understand. 

“Don't, Vic!” they could hear 
her say. “You'll tear my dress! 
Don’t!” 

Vic kept pulling and Chink 
started to shout. 

“Don’t yell at him. Yell at 
her,” said Bob. 

Then he himself called: “Go 
with Vic, He’s taking you 
around a bees’ nest. Go with 
him!” 

Ann understood. She stopped 
pulling against Vic. She put her 
hand on the dog’s head and fol- 
lowed him in a wide semicircle 
that took them both safely 
around the spot where Vic had 
poked his nose into the bees’ 
nest earlier in the day. 

Chink sighed. It was as if a 
mountain had rolled off his 
chest. He was not going to have 
to worry any more. God had 
given the dog sense enough to 
take care of himself; and he 
learned his lessons quickly, even 
if he did make a mistake now 
and then. 

“He'll learn to be a dog, all 
right,” said Bob. “He doesn’t 
have to have the same lesson 
we” 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Before the sun all shadows 
flee 
And night turns into day; 
Dear God, let Your light shine 
through me 
To brighten someone’s way. 


Evelyn’s Easter 


Bonnet 
(Continued from page 7) 


was ashamed of herself. “I'll be 

different from now on, God!” 

She promised, biting her lip 

and staring ahead. “I'll be so 

“Stand here and watch the 
little ones a minute, dear,” 
Mother was saying to her. “I 
want to ask Mrs. Linn about 
her butter and egg order for 
next week.” Evelyn nodded and 
reached down to take Billy's 
hand as Mother made her way 
through the crowd. 

“Let me hold him until your 
mother gets back,” Mrs. Hal- 
don said, taking Billy up into 
her arms. She turned to Rev- 
erend Haldon. “Isn’t he ador- 
able?” She said. “And isn’t 
Ellen Scanton a wonder? The 
way she manages that farm and 
keeps these children looking 
like little jewels is beyond me. 


. They are the loveliest family I 


know!” 

“It is remarkable,” Reverend 
Haldon agreed, and three or 
four men and woman who had 
heard their words nodded and 
voiced their approval. 

Evelyn Ann wished her moth- 
er might be hearing the nice 
things they were saying. They 
talked about the pink the fresh 
country air put into the baby’s 
cheeks, and the spun gold of 
Peggy’s hair. They said how 
big and strong the twins had 
grown, and what well-man- 
nered children they were; what 
a marvel Ellen Scanton was; 
how proud her husband would 
be when he got home. Evelyn’s 
heart burned with pride. 

But then, to her sudden em- 
barrassment, Mrs. Haldon re- 
peated for the others the story 


By Florence Taylor 


At night before I go to sleep 
I count my blessings o’er; 
And thanks to You, dear Fa- 

ther-God, 
Each time I find some more. 


of how she, Evelyn Ann, had 
gone without a new hat in or- 
der to buy the gardenias as an 
Easter gift for her mother. 

“Well, that settles it,” said 
one tall man as Mrs. Haldon 
finished the account. ‘She has 
my vote for 1946!” 

Evelyn Ann’s eyes had 
dropped to the floor as Mrs. 
Haldon began the story of the 
gardenias, but now they turned 
quickly to the face of the big 
man who had just spoken. He 
was Mr. Meyerson, the chair- 
man of the “Model Mother” 
committee. If he gave Mother 
his vote, why she was almost 
sure to-——! 

Evelyn Ann did not dare to 
put the thought into words. It 
was too delicious just imagining 
how Mother would look on 
the stage wearing the crown of 
flowers and having the blue rib- 
bon pinned over her heart. 

All the way home through 
the Easter sunshine, Evelyn 
hugged the picture to her. She 
had not mentioned the things 
she had heard at church to 
Mother. “I wouldn’t want her 
to be disappointed in case it 
doesn’t happen,” she told her- 
self. “But, oh, just to think of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


I am hoping that every WEE WisDoM reader will read our club pages 
and want to join us. To those who are not members, or who perhaps are 
reading WEE WispoM for the first time, let me say that the object of our 
club is to radiate sunshine to all the world. We do this by filling our mind 
with happy, cheerful thoughts, by speaking only words that are true, kind, 
and joyous, and by doing only acts that are honest and helpful. 

If you are a new reader, or an old one who has not joined our Good 
Words Booster Club, won’t you join and begin boosting for a better, 
happier world, where all children and all grownups as well are thoughtful 
of the welfare of one another and are ready with a thought, word, or 
act to help one another? If you want to become a member of our club, 
just write me a note saying that you do. Address it: Barbara Benson, 
Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


I'll be waiting for your letter. 


Secretary 


I am printing the following 
letter from a Booster in a 
foreign land, because many boys 
and girls find it hard: to over- 
come fear. It is not easy to con- 
quer fear but it can be done. 
I have found that the best way 
for me to do it is to know that 
God not only “walks beside me” 
but is right within me. He is 
within me, and in my mind I 
can turn to Him, and He will 
protect, guide me, and help me 
with any problem. He will help 
you with your lessons. He can 
do this because when you turn 
to Him and trust Him, your 
nerves become quiet and your 
mind remembers the lessons you 
have learned. When your nerves 
are calm fear of failure van- 
ishes. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 


much for your nice letter making 
me a member of the Booster Club. 


24 April 


It arrived at the most appropriate 
moment—the day before we were 
going back to school. I was grum- 
ling to Mummy and telling her 
how horrible it was going to be to 
go back to school the next day, 
when I heard the postman, and he 
had your bright letter for me. After 
I had read it I thought only of 
the good side of going to 
school. 

I am learning the Booster pledge, 
and I have copied it out so that I 
shall not lose it. I carry it in my 
pocket every day, and when I want 
to say anything ugly I just put my 
hand on my et to remind my- 
self that I belong to the Good 
Words Booster Club. 

I learned The Prayer of Faith a 
long time ago, and my favorite lines 
are “God is my all, I know no fear, 
since God and love and truth are 
here.” 

I am afraid I have not been able 
to control my fear and worry in 
examinations yet. Although I say 
The Prayer of Faith, I still seem 
to let fear creep in. 

I wish I could conquer fear. I 


try everything to make it disappear, 
but it just doesn’t. I say The Prayer 
of Faith, but I cannot calm myself, 
for I seem to be trembling while | 
am saying it. All the time I am 
worrying I know there is no reason 
to do so, but then I have gone so 
far that I can’t stop myself. 

I shall try especially hard to con- 
trol my fear, and in my next letter 
I hope I shall be able to tell you 
that I succeeded. 


Darleen’s letter shows how 
she uses The Prayer of Faith in 
the way I suggest in the fore- 
going letter. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to 
keep the Booster pledge. It is pretty 
hard sometimes. Whenever I have 
tests I say The Prayer of Faith, and 
it usually helps. It has helped in 
many cases. I appreciate The Prayer 
of Faith very much. One girl said 
she didn’t like thunder. I don’t like 
lightning. When it lightens I say 
The Prayer of Faith and go to sleep. 
I hope the Prayer of Faith helps 
others as it does me.—Darleen All- 


baugh. 


It is easier for some of us to 
write interesting letters than it 
is for others. Joan Lilly’s “ten 
easy steps to writing a friendly 
letter” that Lucille speaks of are 
given in my letter on the Club 
page in the December, 1945, 
number. The more interesting 
you make your letters the more 
apt you are to receive an answer 


from a pen pal. 
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Dear Secretary: The Prayer of 
Faith has helped me in school. Be- 
fore we start our mathematics test 
I say it and I usually get good marks 
now. 
I had to write a letter to a 

in Idaho, and I couldn't 
anything to write. Then I remem- 
bered reading Joan Lilly’s “ten easy 
steps to writing a friendly letter” in 
WEE Wispoo. I followed them, and 
I finally wrote a good two-page let- 
ter. Many thanks to Joan Lilly. 
—Sandra W halen. 


Hazel’s letter also shows how 
to use faith to overcome fear. 
When Hazel turned to God, her 
fears were calmed and she knew 
what to do to protect Caroline. 


Dear Secretary: A week ago I was 
taking .a little girl of five for a 
walk. She ran ahead into another 
field. I did not know that there was 
a bull in the meadow, but when I 
got to the gate I saw him. I kept 
saying The Prayer of Faith over and 
over again, so that the bull should 
not charge at Caroline. I quickly 
waved a flower at Caroline and 
called softly, “Come and see what 
I've got, Caroline.” Then to my 
relief she came. Just as she got over 
the gate the bull saw her, but we 
were on the right side of the gate! 

Love to all boosters, and to you. 
—Hazel Kirkup (England). 


2 


I am sure we should all enjoy 
visiting Ronald’s Trail Rangers’ 
camp, and we should be glad to 
welcome his fellow campers as 


- members of our club. 


Dear Secretary: Today there was 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day. 


a fight at school. As I watched the 
two boys struggling to overcome 
each other I thought of the Booster 
Club. 

I have been trying to overcome 
my own faults. 

I am a member of a Boys’ Trail 
Rangers’ camp. Many times I have 
thought of drawing their attention 
to the things you speak of in your 
letters. 

I am getting along fine with the 
help of your letters. Give my love 
to all our members.—Ronald Mc- 
Intosh. 

© 


Joan has learned the secret of 
helping others to be happy. 


Dear Secretary: Friday everyone 
in our room was sad because we 
couldn’t go outside. I smiled, and 
some of the others saw me and 
smiled too. Soon the whole room 
was smiling. When the teacher came 
in she wanted to know what we were 
so happy about.—Joan Steves. 


We are always glad to wel- 
come new members to the club, 
Anna. I am sure the little bird 
will be pleased with what he 
hears you say! 


Dear Secretary: | am happy to 
know that I am a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I make 
believe that the bird on the mem- 
bership card is listening to me and 
watching me. 

I have already learned The Prayer 
of Faith. One day my daddy was 
late coming home. I said the prayer, 
and he came home.—Anna Lan- 
caster. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Bonnie Brengle (13), Box 
302, Buffalo, S. Dak.; Delano 
Morgan (11), 405 S. 10th St. 
Nashville 6, Tenn.; Mary Ellen 
Roger (9), Chase, Kans.; Sue Folk 
(11), Lou Folk (11), Rte. 1, 
Pomaria, S. C.; Julie Smith (13), 
139 Regan St., Stratford, Taranaki, 
New Zealand; Joyce Carmody 
(13), Rte. 1, Baileys Harbor, Wis.; 
Winston King (13), 238 Murray 
St., Cummingsburgh, Georgetown, 
Br. Guiana, S. America; Carmen 
Alice Scarfe (13), Calle Austria 
2121, Santiago, Chile, S. America. 
June De’ath (13), Cheyne Hosp., 
Fanhams Hall, Ware, Herts., Eng- 
land; Faye Roxburgh (12), 3 
Boronia St., Surrey Hills, E. 10, 
Victoria, Australia; Patricia Joan 
Watt (11), Rte. 2, Box 56, Pryor, 
Okla.; Lila Rose Huysman (11), 
Rte. 2, Tiffin Rd., Findlay, Ohio; 
Barbara Blank (13), 80 Maple St., 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Henry 
Anne Jacobs (12), Dilley, Tex.; 
Vera Patton (13), Whittemore, Ia. ; 
Ronald Oleson (11), Rte. 2, Sheri- 
dan, Ill.; Darlene Reed (13), Box 
135, Spiro, Okla.; Shirley Hoffman 
(10), Rose Hoffman (10), Rte. 1, 
Box 370, Boring, Oreg.; Donna 
Margaret Allen (11), 192 Dufferin 
Ave., Brantford, Ont., Canada; 
Ruth Anne Moore (11), 35 Kerna- 
han, St. Catharines, Ont., Canada; 
Carmen Alice Scarfe (13), Calle 
Austria 2121, Santiago, Chile, S. 
America. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 


God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 
God is my all, I know no 
fear, 
Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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The White Chip 


(Continued from page 11) 


Deck and “Wimp” Waples and 
Paddy Mack seated together on 
the grass under the maple trees. 
Deck looked expectant, teasing, 
“ but surprised. He expected to 


give Ted a ribbing; but he was 
surprised that Ted came up 
laughing. 

Ted was glad to see Wimp 


Waples. Nobody knew why he 
was called Wimp, but he was 
always full of fun, and never 
mean. Paddy Mack was a hard 
little malicious chap, delighting 
in mischief, even sometimes 
downright dangerous trickery. 
You had to laugh at Wimp 
with his tously hair and teasing 
mouth and his cocked left eye- 
brow, which he had trained to 
arch higher than the other; you 
regarded Paddy with suspicion 
and dislike. 

“Hello!” Deck said first, as 
the three came up from the 
canoe. “Guess you heard what 
I was saying about you, didn’t 
you?” 

Ted grinned at the older boy. 
“I guess you meant to have me 
hear, didn’t you, Deck?” he an- 
swered, grinning. 

Wimp’s face lighted up. He 
didn’t wait for a joke to be ap- 
propriate, he made one any- 
how. “Look, Ted,” he said, and 
showed a quarter he held in his 
hand. “T’ll toss you. If it comes 
up heads, we eat your lunch 
first; if it comes up tails, we eat 
ours. If it stands on edge, we 
throw ‘em both in the drink 
and scrap about who's to 
blame.” 

Ted did not see it instantly; 


but little Ann crowed. ‘Ho,’ 

=N she cried, “‘it’ll never stand on 

its edge!” Ted wanted to hug 


ILIUCHILILIE ISON 


came up heads. “Lucky!” he 
laughed. “Because we forgot to 
bring any lunch!” And scanning 
Ted’s package, “I hope your 
mother had some cherries and 
some pie, to make cherry pie!” 

But little Don Hare startled 
Ted. He suddenly leveled a fin- 
ger at Deck and sputtered like a 
struck match. “You goin’ to let 
that Deck Trace eat your lunch, 
after what he said just now?” 
he demanded. 

Ted hesitated. Here it was. 
What could he say _ that 
wouldn’t be—well, goody- 
goody, yet would not offend 
Deck. But Paddy Mack put in 
his hoarse little voice quarrel- 
somely. 

“Tell ’im, Deck!” he shouted, 
his small face twisting with 
greedy pugnacity, as if the only 
kind of chip he knew was the 
kind he carried on his narrow 
little shoulder. 

“Lay off, Deck,” Wimp said 
quietly. 

“Aw, tell im his father’s a 
crook!” yelped Paddy. “Tell 
‘im what Verne Leach said 
about that land old man Bar- 
clay bought from the Wheat 
Lumber Company. Tell ’im 
what you told us—about——” 

“Hush up, kid!” Wimp said, 
and looked at Deck. 

Amazed at the boy’s out- 
burst that suggested incredible 
things, in coarse terms that were 
themselves insulting, Ted could 
only wait. But Deck’s slatey 
eyes came up to his. 

“Oh,” he said, “your dad 
didn’t put a slick one over on 
his boss or anything, did he, 
Teddy boy?” He sneered, with 
a return of all his viciousness. 

Ted stared at him. He had no 
idea what charge was being 
made against his father; but 
he knew his father. Why, it was 
(Continued on page 31) 


Attractive Foods for Easter 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Easter Eggs and Nest 


tien is a complete hot vegetable plate, with the nest made of 
green beans and the colored eggs being carrots, beets, and 
mashed potatoes. 

Peal, quarter, and put potatoes on to cook, in salted boiling 
water to cover. Cook 20 to 25 minutes or until well done, Drain, 
mash, and whip potatoes with a little hot milk and butter and salt 
to taste. Set aside until other vegetables are ready. 

At the same time that the potatoes are being prepared cook . 
unpeeled carrots. When tender drain, remove skins, and shape into 
“eggs” if they are large carrots. If small, cut them crosswise. 

Heat a can of small whole beets. Season with salt, drain, and 
add a little butter. 

Heat and season a can of green beans (or cook fresh or frozen 
beans), using whole beans if available. Warm your service plates. 
Drain beans and arrange a nest of beans on each plate. Form white 
“eggs” of mashed potatoes using the tablespoon of a set of 
measuring spoons to scoop up and shape the eggs. Arrange the 
white potato eggs, the red beets, and the yellow carrots in the 
green nest. 

The amount of vegetables you use depends on the number of 
people to be served. If you have beets left over put them in a 
glass jar and cover with sweetened vinegar for beet pickle. 


Dandelion Salad 
Use leftover Easter eggs. Grate whites and yolks separately 
adding salt to each mixture. Arrange flat lettuce leaves on salad 
plates, and on each plate pile first a round portion of grated egg 
white, add a dab of salad dressing and cover with grated egg yolk. 
Make stems and leaves of chopped pickles. 


Easter Bunny Sandwiches 
Spread thin slices of dark bread, whole-wheat, rye, or Boston 
brown bread, with softened cream cheese. Cover and cut in bunny 


shape with cooky cutter or cut around a paper pattern. For the 
tail use a dab of the white cheese. 


Easter Chicks 


Cut thick slices of cooked sweet potatoes into yellow chick 
shapes. Make eye of a bit of a raisin. 
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Candle Flowers 


For Table Decorations 


By Joanne Dee 


‘i HE children I know enjoy making these candle flowers very 
much. If you have never made them, you may want to do it 
too. 


Drop some old red candles into a sauce pan and melt them 
slowly over a very low flame. Lift out the strings (wicks) with 
a fork and let them cool on a newspaper. If the wicks are long 
enough, use them for your flower candles. If not, use pieces of 
heavy cord. 


Take your pan of tallow off the flame while you prepare the 
molds, Use jello molds similar to the one pictured. Tie the cord 
on a pencil (or stick) and place the pencil across the mold. Let 
the end of the string just touch the bottom of the mold. Prepare 
all your molds in this way. Warm the tallow slightly if it has 
thickened, and then pour a little tallow slowly on the string until 
the mold has about 1/, to 34 inch of tallow in it. Pour tallow in all 
the molds. Now move the pencils slightly until each string is in 
the exact center of each mold. Let the candles harden several 
hours. 

Remove the candles from the molds by holding the molds in 
hot water a few minutes; then lift the candle out gently by the 
string. 

A very pretty table decoration is made by floating the candles 
like water lilies in a shallow dish or tray of water. Arrange real 
green leaves around the candles. 


The candles will burn from thirty minutes to one and one-half 
hours, depending upon their thickness. They put themselves out 
in the water. 
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The First Easter 
(Continued from page 15) 


the same love that Jesus taught 
while walking on the earth 
among men! 

“God is the Father of all. 
All men are brothers. Love one 
another.” Those words were 
stored in the hearts of Jesus’ 
followers like seed in fallow 
ground. The words were told 
and retold. 

It is spring. Easter. Along the 
highways of life we see good 
deeds springing from hearts 
that once seemed cold and hard, 
friendships blossoming in un- 
expected places, love healing 
and softening wounded hearts, 
as does the sap in dormant 
branches. 

As the sun warms and draws 
the flowering plant from the 
cold earth, so through love 
Jesus warms the heart and 
draws men up from selfishness 
and hate into the Christ way of 
brotherly love. 
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Evelyn’s Easter 


Bonnet 
(Continued from page 23) 


it—‘Model Mother of 19467!” 

From the back seat she could 
see just the tip of a white gar- 
denia peeping over Mother's 
shoulder. How glad she was 
that she had bought the flow- 
ers! How glad she was that she 
had seen the stars in Mother's 
eyes when she received them. 
It had been those stars which 
had pricked the blackness and 
ugliness of her thoughts about 
Mother. Those would be the 
stars that would light her life 
forever after, that would make 
Mother always her model 
Mother, whether the committee 
decided to crown her so or not! 


Lo 


By Russell J. Robinson 


F OR a long time after the invention of soap it was used only 
for washing. Some years ago however an enterprising person 
discovered a new use for it, and “soap sculpture” became another 
of our hobbies. 

It is a hobby that is easy to learn and that costs little to fol- 
low. A cake of white soap and a knife is all you need to get 
started. What can you form from a cake of soap? With practice 
and patience almost anything! 

For our first effort, suppose we try carving a dog, a Scottie. 
First scrape off all lettering and ridges. Draw or trace your design 
on paper. Place over a carbon paper and retrace through this onto 
the soap. Do not press too hard, and be careful of fingerprints. 

Next start at the upper right-hand corner of the cake and 
remove all excess soap. Leave about a quarter inch around your 
outline. Now with the knife outline the more important details. 
These are the nose, ears, legs, and body lines. Continue to carve 
these high points, outlining roughly at first, then gradually finish- 
ing the details. Do not try to complete any one part of your de- 
sign. Keep turning as you carve, so that all parts are properly 
formed. 

Your first effort may not be entirely satisfactory, but do not 
let this discourage you. It was to be expected. Keep trying. It will 
be well worth while. When you have made a presentable model, 
let it dry for a day or 
two. Then you may 
polish it by rubbing 
with soft paper, as a 
facial tissue. After- 
ward rub carefully 
with your fingers and 
palm. You will be 
pleased with the 


Soap Sculpture 


smooth, soft finish obtained. 

Another project suitable for 
a beginner is the carving of an 
elephant. Prepare the soap as 
before, removing lettering and 
ridges. Then make a side-view 
drawing of the elephant. Out- 
line your drawing with another 
line about a quarter of an inch 
from the first one. Trace your 
design on the soap as before. 
Reverse the drawing and trace 
on the other side of the cake. 

This done, cut the outer line 
to a depth of a quarter inch be- 
tween the legs on both sides. 
Outline the ears, tail, and legs 
in the same way. Remove the 
excess soap, then outline the 
trunk. The high points of the 
elephant to be outlined first are 
ears, tail, tusks, legs, head, back, 
and trunk. Next round off the 
corners and cut through between 
the legs. As before, keep turn- 
ing your model, cutting all 
parts gradually until complete. 
Polish as explained in the previ- 
ous project. 

Later on, you may wish to 
form larger sculptures. To do 
this, you must join two or more 
cakes of soap. Shave the outer 
surfaces and put the soap in 
warm water until the sides be- 
come jellied. Stick toothpicks 
half way into one cake and press 
together. Be sure the toothpicks 
will not interfere with your 
carving. It is best to let each 
joint dry before adding another. 

There are many interesting, 
worth-while projects that you 
can carve from soap. Be patient. 
Proceed carefully. You will be 
well rewarded. 
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T IS SPRING! If I hadn't 
known it by the new leaves 
that are beginning to show on 
our elm I would have known it 
by the antics of our pet kitten as 
I watched him from my window 
yesterday. He sat on a limb and 
tried to catch his own tail by 
reaching one little paw under 
the limb. His tail kept swishing 
away from him, Then he would 
jump back and try to catch it 
from above. He reminded me 
of a good trapeze performer. 
Many times it appeared that he 
had lost his balance, but it was 
always with the greatest of ease 
that he saved himself by catch- 
ing onto first one limb and then 
another. He was happy to be 
alive and to be out in the spring 
sunshine, Write us about your 
pet. Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a black-and- 


white rabbit whose name is Spotty. 
His mate has four baby bunnies. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


They are very little and cannot see 
yet. Sometimes I go into Spotty’s 
pen. He jumps over me and we have 
a lot of fun. I like rabbits very 
much, Perhaps that is the reason I 
chose rabbits as a hobby.—Richard 


Lingle. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a puppy 
named Spooky. He is half cocker 
and half _ One day I was try- 
ing to teach him to retrieve a ball. 
I threw the ball, and he ran to get 
it. I called him over and over to 
bring the ball to me. He sat up 
and thought a while. Then he trotted 
over to the next yard, dropped the 
ball, and came back to me. He 
wanted to come to me, but he 
wanted to keep the ball. He always 
comes when I call_—Mary Lilienthal. 


Dear Editor: | have a dog named 
Toby. Toby can’t do many tricks, 
but he is very smart. He will not 
touch his dinner until Dad or I tell 
him it’s O. K. If I throw a stick 
he will run after it and pick it up, 
but you have to coax him to get him 
to bring it to you. He is only nine 
months old but big for his age. 
When he is naughty all you have to 
do is speak in a harsh voice. He 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


will go into a corner and stay there. 
Toby is a good dog when he 
plays with children. He is very 
gentle with young children, but 
when he plays with older children 
he plays quite rough. He must ag 
tect himself.—Phyllis Mernagh. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a cocker 
Pr Her name is Penny, and 
she is six months old. Already she 
can bring the paper up to me in the 
morning, shake a paw, walk on her 
hind legs, and turn a circle on her 
hind legs. She is also very good at 
chewing up things such as bedroom 
slippers, socks, and many other 
things. 

In spite of all the bad things 
she does, she is very clever and 
everyone loves her.—Anne Taprell. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a German 
police dog named Queenie. She is 
a great-great-grandaughter of Rin 
Tin Tin, and was born in Sacra- 
mento, California, last March. 

She is very, very mischievous, and 
delights in tearing up and getting 
into things. When we hang any 
clothes on the line we have to tie 
her up or she will pull them off 
and tear them up. 

Last Monday morning when 
Mother went on the back porch to 
get some wood, there was a black 
cloth purse lying by the door. 
Queenie had carried it this far and 
left it. 

Mother opened the purse and 
found the name of the owner and a 
check from her employer. She called 
up and found that the owner had 
lost the purse the night before. 

Thanks to Queenie, who was 
smart enough to lay the purse at the 
kitchen door and not tear it up. 
—Carole Jean Jones. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


With all my heart I thank 
You, God, 
For food and loving care; 
May these rich gifts from You 
be shared 
By children everywhere. 


What Can Pot Do? 
| 
' Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. W-4-46 ' 
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What Special Day? 
By L. W. Allard 


My first is in wet but not in dry, 
My second’s in laugh but not 
in cry, 
My third is in snow but not 
in rain, 
My fourth is in feet but not 
in brain, 
My fifth is in egg but not in 
chick, 
My sixth is in tree but not 
in stick; 
My whole is a day when all are 
glad; 
May yours be the best you 
ever had! 


Bible Sisters 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Can you guess the names of 
these famous sisters ? 

1. The sister of Moses, who 
watched by the bulrushes? 

2. The sister of Mary of 
Bethany, who served dinner to 
Jesus? 

3. The sister of Jonathan, 


_ who became the wife of David? 


4. The sister of Leah, who 
became the wife of Jacob? 


5. The sister-in-law of Ruth? 


Arithmetic and History 
Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Add the number of minutes 
in an hour to the number of 


pounds in a half ton. Multiply 
the answer by the number of 
inches in a half foot. Divide this 
number by the number of feet 
in a yard. Then subtract from 
your answer the number of 
years in three and a half cen- 
turies. Last add the number in 
a half dozen, and you will get 
a date important in American 
history. Can you tell why the 
date is important? 


Our First Missionary 
By Lelia H. Jakes 


Guess the following words; 
then put their first letters to- 
gether to spell the name of the 
first missionary. 

1. A book of songs in the 
Bible. 

2. The brother of Moses. 

3. He became a king at 16. 

4. The book between Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel. 


Spelling Magic 
By Eleanor Hammond 


Sometimes adding a single let- 
ter in the right place will change 
one word into quite a different 
word. Try it! 


1. Add G to water that falls 
from the sky; 
You'll have a crop that it 
helps grow high. 
2. Add R to something you like 
to read; 


You'll have a small stream, 
if you succeed. 
3. Add W to a heavy weight; 
You'll have a small city in 
any State. 
4. Add an R to a little nail; 
“You'll find it changed to a 
railroad rail. 


Words within Words 
By Ida M. Pardue 


Words within words are fun. 
For instance, what animal hides 
a cereal? A goat! Can you do 
these? 

1. What insect hides a car- 
penter’s tool ? 

2. What fish hides a kitchen 
utensil ? 

3. What mammal hides a 
body of water? 

4. What small animal hides 
something to write with? 

5. What animal hides a sense 
organ? 

6. What 
metal ? 


snake hides a 


Bible Puzzle 
By Lillie M. Jordan 


We're very little 
birds— 

One farthing buys a pair; 

But yet the Saviour spoke of us 

As in the Father's care. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


The White Chip 


(Continued from page 27) 


common 


absurd! He shook his head 
quietly, in utter certainty, and 
answered Deck simply and 
quietly. 
“No,” he said. 
(To Be Continued) 
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Imagination 


By Mary L 8 


Some people say the clouds are 
h 


Upon a bright blue hill. 

Some say the trees’ shadows are 
logs 

Floating to a mill. 

But if you use your imagination 

You very soon will see 

That things aren’t what you thought 

they were, 
And with others you'll soon agree. 


Springtime 
By Betty Wheeler (11 years) 
Ridley Park, Pa. 


Springtime! springtime! 
Springtime is here. 
Springtime is loveliest 

Of all the year. 


Buds are bursting 

Anew on each spray; 
You smell the smell 

Of growing hay. 


Leaves now are bursting 
On every bough, 

For the whole world 
Is awakening now. 


Fireside Stories 
By Ann Margaret Cooper (13 
years 
Tolima, Colombia, S. America 
While sitting by the fireside, 
Many tales were told, 


Of giants and of fairies, 
And of the days of old. 


“Tell us still more stories,” 
The merry children cried, 
And shouts of laughter echoed 
Round that gay fireside. 


32 April 


The Frost Fairy 
By Julie Ann Dickard (8 years) 
Boise, Idaho 


I woke up this morning 

And the frost was on the ground; 
And then I saw a fairy 

Dancing round and round. 


She was a darling little fairy, 
So dainty and so sweet, 
With a rainbow for a ribbon 
And wings upon her feet. 


Dear Mommy 
By Russell Benton Myers (7 
years) 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
I love my dear mommy; 
She’s so good and so kind. 
I love her so much 
I want to mind. 


Bells 
By Kathryn Chastain (9 years) 
Pickens, S. C. 


The bells go ding, 
The bells go dong! 

Church bells, school bells— 
All sing a song. 
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God Sees 
By Doris Deal (10 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


When I run about all day, 
When I kneel at night to pray, 
God sees, God sees! 


When I’m dreaming in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark, 
God sees, God sees! 


I need never know a fear, 
Night and day my God is near, 
God sees, God sees! 


April 
By Donald Filkins yours) 
Green Island, N. Y. 


Something tapped at my window- 
pane, 
Someone called without my door, 
Someone laughed like a tinkle of 
rain; 
The robin echoed it o’er and 


o’er. 


The Sandpiper 
By Carol Coleman (12 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Over the rugged, uneven shore, 
Over the piles of crumbling stone, 
Along the banks all withered and 


sere 
Its wild, sad pipings rise shrill and 
clear 


As it flits ‘cross the wind-blown 
sand alone. 


One small bird, fearless and brave, 
Heeding not the glowering skies, 
But perched upon a mound of sand, 
Scans the blurred and hazy land 
With wise and steady amber eyes. 


Over the grayness of the dust, 
Off through the darkness gray and 


wan 

It flits through the air all tangy 
with frost; 

In the distance its lonely cries are 
lost, 

And at last the tiny bird is gone. 


The House I Live In 
By Mildred Saveweir (12 years) 
Woodside, N. Y. 


I love the warmth of my house, 
the radio and all its glory, the fire- 
‘ad where the flames leap, and the 

kshelf where all the greatest 
novels sleep. 


SDOM 
| 
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The Easter Bunny 
By Louise de M. Smith (6 years) 


Lake Forest, Ill. 
Hop, hop, hop goes the Easter 
Bunny! 


= hop, hop from door to 
oor. 
All there’ is is the dawn of the 
morning, 
All there is is snore, snore, snore. 
Busy little Easter Bunny, now it’s 
almost day! 
Busy working, busy working— 
eggs are on the way. 


© 

April Fools’ Day 

By Shirley Ann Fraze (6 years) 
Luxora, Ark. 

Today I like to go to school, 
For today is April Fools’. 
The boys and girls play jokes on me, 
Or throw my hat into a tree. 


Everyday I like to go to school, 
But I like it best on April Fools’. 


My Swing 
By Dale LaVern Hooker (6 years) 
Cadillac, Mich. 
Swing up high, near the sky; 
Watch the little birdies fly! 
Swing down low, touch my toe; 


Give a push, and up I go! 
The Mouse 


By Bruce Schoenthal (7 years) 
Wyoming, N. Y. 


Once I saw a little mouse 
Under the kitchen sink; 


I chased him all around the house 


Faster than you can think. 


An Easter Adventure 
By Margaret Anne Busey (8 
years) 
Monroeville, Ala. 


On the day before Easter, 

When I went for a walk, 

I saw a little Easter bunny that 
could talk. 

He winked his eye at me and said, 

“You better hurry home and go to 
bed.” 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it is 
to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for July, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Whe can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


The Shower 


By Karen Rose Kleitz (8 years) 
Gunnison, Colo. 


A snail and turtle met out in the 
wood 

And stopped for a chat, as good 
neighbors should, 

And while they were talking a cloud 
crossed the sky. 

Said the snail, “I believe it will 
rain by and by.” 


A gopher came up saying, ‘I must 
run fast 

To hide in my hole till the shower 
is past.” 

A ladybug hunted a leaf for shelter, 

And fearful small animals ran helter 
and skelter. . 


Antonyms 
By Barbara Ernst (8 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


She may be wrong; I may be right. 
I like it dark; you like it light. 
You can be first; I'll be last. 

He is slow; I am fast. 

She is good; he is bad. 

He is happy; she is sad. 

He was fore; she was hind. 

She could see, but he was blind. 


Easter Greeting to Mother 
By Sadie Jones (14 years) 
Ottoman, Va. 

Every good wish for every fine 
joy every day, all through the year 
to Mother, the one who always will 
be in every way precious a:.1 dear! 


Vacation by the Sea 
By Patsy and John Baily (10 and 
12 years) 
Banamera, Guatemala, Cen. 
America 
Our home is near the Caribbean 
sea, 
Between a mango and a coconut 
tree. 
John and I play on the sandy beach 
With the bucket and spade Mom 
gave us each. 
Yesterday we went collecting sea 


shells 

Until Barbara summoned us with 
her yells; 

But we kept on wading in the sea 
foam 

Until Peggy and Dave chased us 
home. 

God is so good to bring us all to- 
gether 

So we can enjoy this beautiful sunny 
weather. 


The Happy Home 
By Joyce E. Miles (12 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 


"Twas not so large in size nor beau- 
tiful to see 

And yet it was a wonderful and 
happy home to me. 

The people there were merry and 
always having fun; 

When there was an argument our 
laughter always won. 

The home was shiny, pure, and 
bright, 

The furnishings all gay and light. 

There was always room for just one 
more ; 

There seemed a welcoming at the 
door. 

There was never any gloom or spite- 
fulness in here; 

There was never any doubtfulness, 
shamefulness, or fear. 

Greetings were awaiting you 

With friendliness and cheer; 

You always knew that you were very 
welcome here. 
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this page. Each doll 


g that the work is original. 


submit your paper doll for 
in 


Or parent stat 


THIS IS 
BIG BROTHER 


Designed by Evelyn Worrell (12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may 


must be accompanied by a note from a teacher 
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doll 


Margie’s Secret 
Problem 


(Continued from page 17) 


worked when school was out 
that evening. There was just a 
little choky feeling left, just 
enough to make her linger 
about a block behind the two 
little girls who skipped along 
with their arms around each 
oiher as she and Janet had al- 
ways done, just enough to make 
her feel a tiny bit sad that June 
lived in the same block with her 
and Janet. 

By the next morning she had 
thought such kind thoughts 
about June that her own sunny 
smile sparkled every time she 
spoke to her. Almost at once 
she and June and Janet were 
having a wonderful time to- 
gether! There were so many 
games that there were more fun 
with three playing them. 

Maybe Margie was just extra 
happy because she knew that 
she had solved a very important 
problem all by herself. 


Answers to Puzzles 
What Special Day? 


Easter. 
Bible Sisters 
1. Miriam. 2. Martha. 3. Michal. 
4, Rachel. 5. Orpah. 
Arithmetic and History Puzzle 
1776, the date of the Declaration 
of Independence. 
Our First Missionary 
1. Psalms. 2. Aaron. 3. Uzziah. 
({1 Chronicles 26.) 4. Lamenta- 
tions. Paul. 
Spelling Magic 
1. Rain, grain. 2. Book, brook. 
3. Ton, town. 4. Tack, track. 
Words within Words 
1, Sawfly. 2. Pompano. 3. Seal. 
4. Mink. 5. Bear. 6. Copperhead. 
Bible Puzzle 


Sparrows 


eAttention: 


PARENTS 
and 
SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHERS 


A knowledge of the Bible is important to children 
if they are to develop Christian character. To help 
parents make the Bible interesting to children 
Unity School of Christianity has prepared a course 
for children from 8 to 13 called 


Bible Stories for Juniors 


@ Bible Stories for Juniors acquaints the junior stu- 
dent with important Bible stories, telling them in 
their Biblical order. The series has two general 
purposes: First, to tell the stories as they are pre- 
sented in the Bible; secondly, to stress the points 
in each story that have a bearing on the develop- 
ment of Christian character in children. 


Three-Year Course 


e These lessons, prepared in mimeograph form, 
are arranged in quarterly sets composed of thir- 
teen lessons each. Each lesson contains a Bible 
story, a few questions about the story, and a sim- 
ple drawing illustrating the practical application 
of the lesson. 

Bible Stories for Juniors is planned as a three- 
year course. Lessons for the four quarters of the 
first and second years are now available. The 
third year’s lessons are still in preparation. 

These lessons present the Bible stories in a way 
to capture the interest of the child and make a 
lasting impression on his mind. They are priced 
at 20 cents a quarter or 70 cents a year. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, KANsAs City 6, Mo. 
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RS. BURNS closed the bed- 
window against the 
cold April rain and tiptoed to. the 
door. 

“Is that you, Mom?” asked Bill, 
sitting up in bed and rubbing his 
eyes. 

“Yes, dear. Why don’t you try 
to sleep a while longer? It’s the first 
day of spring vacation you know.” 

“Oh, I want to get up. The 
boys are coming over -today.” Bill 
stopped suddenly as a gust of wind 
blew the rain noisily against the 
window. “The boys won’t come over 
in this rain. I might as well go to 
sleep,” he murmured as he lay back 
against the pillows. But he could 
not sleep, and after a while he gave 
up the effort. His thoughts were 
gloomy company as he dressed. A 
whole day alone, cooped up in the 
house, was a dreary prospect. 

“We planned to take a hike today, 
but look at that rain!” he said to his 


mother as he seated himself at the 
breakfast table. 

“You can always change your 
Bill. I  wouldn’t let the 
weather spoil my day if I were you.” 

“But what on earth can I do all 
day?” 

“Cheer up, Bill,” she said. “You 
might start by doing something for 


plans, 


me. See if there is a letter from 
Aunt Ida.” 

“O. K., Mom,” he replied, turning 
slowly and moving toward the door. 

A moment later the door burst 
open and Bill faced his mother, all 
smiles. “Here’s your letter, Mom,” 
he said cheerily. 


“Why the sudden change, Bill?” 
“IT didn’t know 


a letter from Aunt Ida meant so 


asked his mother. 


much to you.” 

“It’s not the letter, Mom,” he said, 
a little shamefaced. “Look what 
came for me—WEE WISDOM!” 


WEE WISDOM isa cheery com- 
panion for any boy or girl. Its fine 
pictures, directions for 
things that boys and girls can make, 
and the many other interesting 
features make WEE WISDOM a 
favorite with children everywhere. 
WEE WISDOM is only $1 a year. 
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